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Time was when the Senate was supposed to possess an important 
function in advising the President regarding agreements with foreign 
nations and consenting to important appointments. But no one ever con- 
sented to Colonel House, or Dr. Hale, or even John Lind, and have they 
not all functioned just as beautifully as if the Senate, at the dictation of 
the President, had confirmed them? Was it necessary for the Senate to 
consent to the agreements with Villa, or with Carranza, or with Hayti? 
Why, the President has not even considered it wise to inform the Senate of 
the agreements entered into on behalf of the United States by his special 
ambassador at the Paris Conference ; or about the pledges which he himself 
made on the part of this Nation to France and England through Balfour 
and Viviani; or of his formal recognition of Japan's special interest in 
China. Can anyone deny that as an advising and consenting body the 
Senate has passed the age of consent? 

Why then should not Congress pass a single act — under cloture with 
debate limited to an hour in each house — abolishing itself for the period of 
the war and for eighteen months thereafter; delegating to the President 
authority to issue bonds, levy taxes and make disbursements, and to do 
whatever is, in his judgment, for the best interest of the country; em- 
powering him to fill all offices he may see fit to create, at such compensation 
as he may deem wise, with his son-in-law? Would it not be infinitely 
simpler for the business men of the country to have to deal only with 
Messrs. Wilson and McAdoo, instead of with numerous and divers councils 
and commissions on national defense, imports, lingerie, exports, morals, 
publicity, fuel, shipping, food, and so on, ad lib.? Would it not be far 
more economical to permit these two statesmen to take such compensation 
as they see fit and dispense with several hundred members of Congress, 
drawing salaries aggregating $4,000,000, to say nothing of mileage, for 
doing nothing? 

■ Then all these M. Cs., with their invertebrate protestations, their long 
winded quibbling, their sycophantic twaddle, could go home and swell the 
ranks of farm labor, where, God knows, they are needed. 

These are war times, times when everyone is being adjured to cut red- 
tape, abandon precedent and practise thrift. They are days when innova- 
tions, total abstinence, woman suffrage, popular election of unpopular 
Senators, and personal purity are being accomplished by Constitutional 
amendment. Why then, in God's name, should we not boldly strike at our 
greatest extravagance and abolish Congress — by Constitutional amend- 
ment if need be — but abolish it anyway ? 

Washington, D. C. An Anxious Inquirer. 

CUSSING WILL HELP 

Sir, — You have so often clothed in lucid and scintillating editorials my 
views on public questions, that I must confess my expectation to find in an 
early forthcoming issue of the Review an article entitled " This is the age 
of little men," a subject explored several years ago by Marse Henry 
Watterson, when Kentucky sent a certain small man to the Senate. 

The President sent a Commission to Paris to engage in an Allied con- 
ference on the war. At the head of this Commission was Colonel House, 
unknown to fame in America, except as a gubernatorial Warwick in Texas, 
until Mr. Wilson became President. Passing by Mr. Wilson's choice of 
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the other provincial celebrities composing the Commission, many of us, 
not interested at present in the perpetuation of either the Democratic or 
Republican party, are somewhat curious to know about how long it will be 
before a vigorous agitation is begun demanding that some of the great men 
of this Nation, men of experience and men of prestige abroad, are called 
into the service. England sent a Commission to this country immediately 
after we declared war headed by Mr. Balfour, one of her most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, and as such known and recognized throughout the 
civilized world. France sent us a Commission headed by Mr. Viviani, an 
ex-Premier, and General Joffre, the commander in chief of her armies. 
England and France sent as heads of their Commissions men who were of 
world-wide renown and eminence, thus evidencing a high conception of the 
distinguished rank of such special ambassadors. We felt proud and com- 
plimented by the splendid personnel of these Commissions. The names of 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Viviani and General Joffre were familiar words in 
America; but who in Europe knows anything about Colonel House other 
than a small minority who have studied American politics and probably 
formed the opinion that the Colonel was the one man who had acquired a 
sort of weird influence over our President? Why not Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Root or Mr. Hughes? They are the four men best known in 
Europe, and particularly Mr. Roosevelt. 

I never voted for Mr. Roosevelt, but I am praying for the opportuhity 
to do so at the next election, and I believe there are many hundreds of 
thousands of American voters in my frame of mind. Possibly a Presi- 
dential knowledge of that sentiment in the country renders Mr. Roosevelt 
wholly ineligible. Then besides, these four best known Americans abroad 
happen to be Republicans, and that, with a good many other signs of the 
times, leads me to inquire whether or not we are fighting this war to make 
the world safe for democracy or fighting to perpetuate the Democratic 
party? 

The time is past to talk about fighting this war along altruistic lines. 
We have got to get mad. We can't fight this war according to the rules of 
the prize ring, and this is no time for Democrats or Republicans. The 
only question we ought to ask in this country is — who is an American and 
who is loyal ? We don't seem to realize that we are beset with real enemies 
abroad and infested with traitors at home. We ought to think more about 
our fighting the Germans than merely helping the Allies. When are we 
going to declare war on Bulgaria and Turkey and exhibit sense enough to 
proceed on the theory that the United States and all the Allied nations, 
so far as the war is concerned, constitute one political entity ? Shall each 
nation shift for itself, and thereby give Germany a sure chance to win the 
war? It has been German strategy to destroy the weakest adversary first, 
taking them one at a time. The common clodhopper, if loyal, of course, 
has sufficient vision to see the imperative necessity of the United States 
declaring war on Turkey and Bulgaria. Shall we sit back and see Ger- 
many and Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey, as a unit, fighting one of our 
Allies, and stand by and see one of our Allies destroyed, or shall we 
declare war against all our enemies ? If it were not so serious, our position 
would be ludicrous. The folly of it is astounding. Oh, if I just had your 
power of expression ! As it is I will have to stop and go to cussing. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. Geo. S. Ramsey. 



